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Church fully warns us of the gross super- 
stition with which they would come to be re- 
garded, had they been preserved. Encased 
in gold and jewe la, and touched only amidst 
clouds of incense by the consecrated hands of 
j ecclesiastical dignitaries, all the real utility 
|they might possess would be lost and frus- 
trated. Nay, they might even have been cut 
| into pieces, like the reputed bones of their 
|authors, and sent as charms and amulets and 
miracle-working relics to the superstitious in 
jall quarters of the earth. Enough for us 
of Providence that 
they should survive. The words themselves, 
| and the truths they teach, are undying; but 
the mere pen-marks even of an apostle have 
'no such intrinsic holiness as to be indestruc- 
| tible. 
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already said that, while numerous 
of them were carefully made, the 
autograph co} pie 3 of the Gos pels and | 
Epistles pro! ably pe rishe 1 soon after they 
were writte n. Deeply interesting re as 
would be the very lines traced by the hands | 
apostles and evangelists, or written at 


of the 
their immediate dictation,* the history of the 
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transer 
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*The epistles of Paul were 
an amanuensis, the apostle 
his own handwriting, in 
ticity of the letter. To 
greetings he makes an addit 
ing: 


generally dictated to 
adding a few words in 
attestation of the authen- 
one these raph 

ion unspeakably touc 
‘The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Re 
member * (Cal. 18.) The right hand 
Lj with which he painfully traved these 
was fastened day and 
the left hand of a soldier who was placed on 
over him. 


of antog 


my cha ns. iv. 


of the 0stle, 


words, night rin to 


guard 


by ach 


‘let 


he Deity has interposed with signs and won- 
slation of His will and the 
stablishment and confirmation of His truth. 
Yet, as has well been said, 
lof miracles.’ As the inspired words of 
|revelation were given forth in human lan- 
guage, with all its necessary limitations, and 
‘corded by human instruments, so their 
|preservation has been entrusted to human 
fidelity, in accordance with that great general 
llaw of our religious life that man, his sub- 
to God. 
Nor have men been wanting in the faithful 
Sa unce of the work c ommi itted to them. 
| From the first days of the Church until now, 
| copies of the Holy stsoanee, written or 
printed, have been constantly making, with 
the greatest care to secure their accuracy, and 
at most pe ‘riods with a desire to pr mote their 
ceneral diffusi sion. Yet with the very mea 
of preservation came in the ibility of at 
least slight variations and errors. Not even 
the invention of printing has obviated ens li- 
lt that it is almost 
impossible to get any book through thet press 
without some ty pogr ikes. It 
not likely that any editions 
our Bible itself are 
ter and mark of 
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mere misprint in the first edition of King| 
James’s Bible (strain at instead of strain out, 
Matt. xxiii. 24,) has been perpetuated in all 
subsequent editions, by what I must consider 
as a want of honesty (however unconscious 
and unintentional) on the part of the custo- 
dians entrusted with the care of the publica- 
tion of the Bible in England. We have the 
testimony of some of the earliest of the! 
Christian fathers to the fact that variations 
existed in different copies of the New Testa- | 
ment in the very first ages of the Church. | 

Imagine a written document at the present | 
day,—a manuscript poem, a letter, an essay,— 
which is circulated from hand to hand with 
permission to be copied. When anumber of 
copies have been made by different persons 
suppose them to be collected, and compared | 
with each other and with the original; and | 
there will hardly fail to be found in them a 
greater or less number of variation: s, and pe r- | 
haps in some cases blunders very painful | 
to the sensibilities of the author. The danger 
of such variations, however, was undoubtedly 
vastly less in the case of the New Testament 
than in that of any merely human compo- 
sition. The sacred text has always been re 
garded with a reverence which is calculated 
to inspire a copvist with a profound sense of| 
his responsibility; and very great care was 
taken in the comparison and revision of 
copies, a work often entrusted to a diflerent 
hand from that of thetranscriber. Notwith- 
standing such care, however, a large number 


of little inaccuracies and variations crept in 


from the first. None of the manuscripts of 
the Greek Testament is free from error; al- 
most every one of them is marred, here by 
an addition, there by an omission,—sometimes 
by a transposition of words, sometimes even | 
by a substitution,—often by inaccurate spell- 
ing. Counting a// the errors, petty or grave, 
in every one of these classes, and all the 
variations in reading of whatever kind, 
scholars fiud at present no less than one 
hundred and twenty thousand discrepancies 
in the different manuscripts which are our 
witnesses for the genuine text of the oracles 

Truth. 

At first thought, this fact is startling. We 
almost tremble for our precious inheritance. 
But while it rebukes the narrow school who}i 
prize the letter above the spirit, on a little 
examination it proves to be harmless after | 
all. Ninety-nine in a hundred,—nay, per- | 
haps I may say with truth nine thousand | 
nive hundred and ninety-nine in ten thou- 
sand,—are practically of no importance as 
involving any point of faith or practice. 
There is no remark that I have more frequent 
occasion to make in my classes in the Greek 
‘Testament, when various readings are con- 
sidered, than this: that, however superior the 





| merely rhetorical, 


| And 


pedenent in divas of one reading to that in 
tavor of the other, or whatever rhetorical 
merit one may possess over the other, it really 
makes no diffe rence, as to the truth inculeated 
or the sentiment conveyed, which one we adopt. 


| The majoriy of the different readings in the 


formidable list are mere differences in spell- 
ing; next come slight differences in gram- 
matical form, not affecting the substantial 
sense; then differences in the greater or less 
fulness of writin ig the name of our Savic ur, 
the use of one of His names or of both —the 
| prefixing or omission before His name of the 
title Lord,—(what might be the importance 


‘of these variations being neutralized by the 
‘fact that 
,| manuscript which against the general current 


it is often found that the same 
omits one of these words in one instance in- 
serts it in another); then comes the use of 
synonymous expressions,—thus of the three 
Greek words meaning fo say one manuscript 
will use one, another in the same passage 
another, and another the third ; then we have 
a class of variations in which the effect is 
the same idea being ex- 
pressed in the different readings with greater 
or less force and vividness: and the whole 
number of texts in which the variations of 
reading would afiect materially the doctrine 
conveyed can be counted by units, yes, upon 
the fingers of one hand. 

Of the one hundred and twenty thous 
differences in spelling, arrangement, 


and 
and 


| phraseology, which have been noticed in the 


sixteen hundred manuscripts that we possess of 
the whole or of parts of the New Testament, 
many are found only in one manuscript, or 
in very few; many others are obvious/y erro- 
neous, like the mistakes we sometimes meet 
with in a letter or a newspaper ; that it 
has been computed that the whole number of 
readings in which there is any room for doubt 
or discussion,—including questions of mere 
spelling, grammatical forms, relative position 
of words, and the like, —does not exceed from 
sixteen hundred to two thousand. ‘These 
numbers, then, state the whole amount of the 
problem which is presented to the modern 
editor of the Greek Testament, in his en- 
deavor to give forth the sacred text in the 
very words, syllables, and letters with which 
it flowed from the pens of its inspired authors. 
it is an cacomanin fact that, by the 
labors of scholars, the number of doubtful 
readings is gradually diminishing ; point after 
point becomes settled, be xyond possibility of 
reversal ; and by the strict application of the 
regular scientific laws of criticism, the text 
of the New Testament is becoming established 
with a certainty far surpassing that which 
—e to the text of any of the profane 

uthors of antiquity. 

ie Lin, and it is something truly wonderful, 
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something in which we cannot fail to recog-| assassination is a trade among her outlaws; 
nize the hand of Providence,—even if we | and life is less safe in her cities than in those 
were all reduced to the necessity of using the | of almost any other country of E urope, 

most imperfect text, the worst manuscript, Italy puts away the Gallows because ex pe- 


which has been handed down to us, the whole | rience has fully proved that it incites more 


fabric of Christian doctrine, without diminu-| murders than it prevents—that its lesson of 


tion, could be built up and defended from it. | vengeance is unwholesome—that the ignorant 
In the strong words of that greatest of Eng-|and passionate can never be made to realize 
lish scholars, Richard Bentley,* “The real | that it is wrong in them to redress their per- 
text of the sacred writers does not now (since | sonal injuries in the same spirit and by sub- 
the originals have been so long lost) lie in | stantially the same means that the State em- 
any manuscript or edition, but is dispersed in | ploys in redressing wrongs done to the com- 
them all. Tis competently exact, indeed, in munity. She believes that, if a State is ever 
the worst manuscript now extant; nor is one | to teac th her people effectively to forswear 
article of faith or moral precept either per-| vengeance and bloodshed, she must begin by 
verted or lost in them ; choose as awkwardly | setting them the example. 

as you will, choose the worst by design, out | That the reform thus instituted will prove 
of the whole lump of readings. .. . Make|a blessing to Italy first, and in time to row 
your thirty thousand [variations] as many | whole civilized world, we most profound 
more, if numbers of copies can ever reach hope and trus t.—N. Y. Tribune. 

that sum: all the better to a knowing and | a= 

serious reader, who is thereby more richly THE CHURCH IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE STATE. 
furnished to select what he sees genuine. But 
even put them into the hands of a knave or'| 
a fool, and yet with the most sinistrous or 
absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the 
light of any one chapter, nor so disguise 


(From an address by the Religious Society of 
Friends in Great Britain.) 
Introduction of “ Church Establishments.” 
(Continued from page 595.) 
Nor does the character of the age in which 
Christianity but that every feature of it shall the professing Church accepted an alliance 
still be the same.” Now I eannot but re gard with the State increase our confidence. 
this wonderful concurrence of so many manu-| 1 —More than three centuries of despotism 
scripts, copied in so many different ages and had accustomed the Roman world to look 
countries, by persons of different degrees of upon the functions of Sovereign Pontiff with 
enlightenment, skill, accuracy, and fidelity,— | which, since the time of Augustus, the em- 
a concurrence complete in ‘respect to every perors had been regularly invested, as insep- 
doctrine and to the whole “spirit and drift” erable from the imperial prerogative. These 
of every argument and every essential nar- functions included, as is well-known, the su- 
rative of the New Testament,—I cannot, J preme control of the religion of the State. 
say, but regard this concurrence as forming They had been assumed by Constantine as a 
an affirmative argument, establishing the| matter of course and, notwiths tanding the 
genuineness of our text in all essential par- profession of C hristi ianity, the title was 
ticulars, which is in the highest degree con- continued by at least six of his immediate suc- 
vincing and satisfactory. | cessors. Thus both princes and people had 
<0 - become habituated to State interference in re- 
ITALY—THE DEATH-PENALTY. | ligious things ; and even Christians, yielding 
A dis spate ‘th from Florence states that the | to the seductive influences around them, were 
Court of Appeal, which has for some time|ready to accept it, in their own favor—too 
been considering the penal code of the King- | little reflecting that it was an interference es- 
dom of Italy, has concluded its labors, having sentially heathenish, and altogether at variance 
unanimously agreed that the penalty of Death | with the true spirit of the Gospel. But this 
should be abolished. We m: Ly, ‘therefore,| was not the only feature that marked the 


with confidence antic ipate an ear ly e xpulsion growing de; generacy of the Church. 
of that penalty from the land of Beccariaand| 2.—The single ‘piety of Apostolic Chris- 
Cavour. tianity had hallowed and ennobled the plain 


It cannot be said that Italy abolishes the | duties of domestic and ordinary life. Mar- 
Gallows from any weak, sentimental horror | riage, and all the holy relations which spring 
of bloodshed. Unhappily, crimes of violence | from it, had received a fresh consecration. 
and passion are common among all classes of But in the age of Constantine and Theodosius 
her people. “ Blocd for blood” is the com- | a vitiated doctrinal system presumed to dis- 
mon law ; the stiletto is a national institution ;| credit that which God had sanctified. The 

"Cited by Scrivener (Introduction etc., p. 7,) blessed relations of husband, - wile, of 
from Benthey’s ‘‘ Remarks upon a late Discourse of parce, were treated as of little os by 
Free Thinking, by Phileleutherus Lipsien-is,”’ Part multitudes who were taught to preter the = 
. Section 32. ‘called “ angelic” virtues of the monk or tu 
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nun. Religious excitement expended 


upon monastic seclusion and uncommanded 
austerities, 
self by fleeing from the appointed conflict 
with the world. <A false standard of holiness 
was set up, and, as a natural consequence, 
the shade the practice of ordinary duties. 
Veneration for the relics of martyrs quickly 
led the way to an estimate of their character 
and of the efficiency of their intercession, al- 
together opposed to the testimony of Holy 
Scripture. Ceremonies multiplied apace ; in- 
somuch that even Augustine, overflowing as 
he was with that love that “endureth all 
things,” was constrained to write to his friend 
Januarius, as quoted by Bishop 
“ With servile burdens they so oppressed our 
very religion, which God of His mere y would 
have to be free under very few and most 
manifest sacraments of Divine service, that 
the state of the Jews is much more tolerable 
[than the state of the Church of Christ.’’] If, 
according to a late eminent writer, who has 
collected a mass of evidence upon the subject, 
the prevailing infatuation in favor of celi- 
bacy and asceticism be enough to fix “the 
Brand of Apostasy” upon the Church of the 
fourth century, how, it may be asked, shall 
we be safe in keeping up, without question, 
an ecclesiastical system based to so large an 
extent upon corrupt maxims then current ?* 
How, indeed, can we accept that as a model 
Church, of which Chrysostom complains—con- 
trasting it with the simplicity of the apostolic 
age 
eee ’—* But now,” he proceeds to say, “we 
haye scarcely the steps and tokens of these 
things. The Church now may be likened to 
a woman thes hath lost her old modesty, and 


| 
that beareth only certain badges and tokens | 


of her former felici ity ; and that, being utterly 
bereft of the treasures, keepeth only the cases 


and boxes of the precious thin; gs she had be- | 


fore. To such a woman the Church this day 
may be likened.” 

The Apostle Paul early foresaw that “some” 
should “depart from the faith :” 
the primitive believers that 
iniquity” was already 
the elders at Ep yhesus that from among their 
own selves should men arise speaking per- 
verse things to draw away disciples after 


eeey 


he assures 
‘the mystery of 


appeal to serious and candid minds, com- 
petently isfurmed in Church History, and ask 
whether the Baanp or Apostasy be not herein fixed 
by the Apostolic hand upon the Nicene Church.” 
Isaac Taylor, ‘‘ Ancient Christianity,’’ vol. i. p. 
310. The capitals are those ' the author. 
lusion is, to 1 Tim. 1-4. Neander, in | 
his ch apter on Monasticism (c hare h History, vol. 
ili. p. 322 seg.), does ample justice to the Christian 
leaven which worked 1 in the midst of ascetic ism, in 
spite of the fearful evils incident to the system. 


of course, 
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itself! them. 


Men vainly sought the victory over | 


| living power. 
Jewell : | 


‘in which the Spirit of God ordered all | 


| Spirit unto the Father ; 


working, and warns | 
ment to Christian ministers have no reference 


His al- | 


— 


In the face of these solemn intima- 
tions we are not to be surprised at the appear- 
ance, very early, of the tares amongst the 
wheat; nor can we accept as Divine any 


testimony, how venerable soever, from suc- 


| ceeding agesfwhich fails to harmonize with 
the pursuit of imaginary virtues threw into| 


the plain teaching of the New Testament— 


‘the great and abiding record of immutable 


Christian truth. Upon the practical appli- 
cation of this truth to the ann of men, and 


|upon the acting out of its requirements in a 


holy life, under the operation of the Spirit of 
God, must ever depend the vitality of the 
Church. From age to age it has pleased the 
Lord in his mercy to raise up witnesses to its 
And it is consvlatory as well 
as instructive, amidst prevailing corruption, 
to mark this truth still triumphantly vindi- 
cating its Divine character and its exclusive 
claim to our allegiance, as we note the evi- 
dence continually accumulating that all de- 
cay and deadness in the Church, with their 
attendant evils, have been the results not of 
a humble, self-denying walk in accordance 
with its dictates, but of a departure from it. 
Tried by the standard of the New Testament, 
we are surely not mistaken in pointing to the 
era of ecclesiastical establishments in the age 
of Constantine and Theodosius as an era of 
grievous and increasing departure. And “if 
to use the words of Jewell, “ the form of the 
Church were so much altered in Chrysostom’s 
days, what may we then think of the times of 
darkness that have followed? 


Contrast between Primitive Christianity and 
the Age of Church “ Establishments.’ 

It would be impossible, within the limits of 
these pages, to do more than briefly 
ag — 

According to the teac ‘hing of the New 
oo the Lord Jesus Cl irist is the one 
Sacrifice for sin, the one Mediator between 
God and man. Through Him all believers 
have the same privile; ge of free access by one 
- and all are made to 
partake of the one Spirit. None can offer up 
his brother’s heart; neither can any man or 
order of men worship or mediate for the rest. 
Hence the words applied in the New Testa- 


hint ata 


either to sacrifice or to priestly mediation. 
Except in its obvious use as regards the sac- 


|rificing priests of the Jews or the heathen, 


the term “ priest” is there exclusively appro- 
priated either in the highest sense to Christ 
himself, or in a figurative sense to His people 
prepared by His redeeming love to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices accept: ible to God through 
Him. It is never used of the Christiun minis- 
| ter such. Beautiful is the idea of the 
Christian congregation presented to us in the 
New Testament, 1 in epistles, let it be remem- 


aa 
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bered, adi looted by the Apostle Paul to four | 


of the most important primitive Churches— 
at Corinth, at Ephesus, at Thessalonica, and 
at tome. The whole congregation is, accord- 
ing to the apostle, “the body of Christ,’ 
“drinking into one Spirit,” and through that 
Spirit, enjoying union and fellowship with 
Christ “the Head.” The gifts of the Spirit 
are, in his view, a pledge of the presence and 
love of the risen Lord. “hey were “ diverse,’ 
and no one member monopolized either the 
possession or the exercise of them. The 
“prophetic gift,” which is defined the 
ability conferred by the Spirit to speak to 
men “to edification and exhortation and com- 
fort,” is commended by the apostle asa gift 
to be especially desired. 

clares that “all” might 
one,” that all might “learn, and that all” 

might “ be comforted.” This hallowed liberty 
is, in his mind, in no wise inconsistent with 
the “decéney and order” which he, at the 
same time, inculcates. Whilst every gift was 
to be “ proved” the Spirit was not to be 
quence shed, nor “ prophesyi ing’ ’ despised. Now 
it must be admitted that, in order fully to 


as 


de- 
prophesy one by 


He expressly 


“ 


realize the above anliiieihads the congrega- 


tion, or, at least, the spiritual members of it, 
including in an especial manner the ministers, 
must be preserved in a true dependence upon 
Christ alone. In proportion as this is lacking, 
the “decency” and “ order” will be disturbed. 
Justin Martyr, in the middle of the second 
century, is an important Witness to the recog- 
nition in the Church, down to his own day, of 
spiritual gifts “both in men and women.” 
He speaks of the continued possesion by the 
Church of the “ prophetie gift” as a standing 
testimony to the fulfilment of the ancient 
evangelical promises, and an evidence of the 
abiding presence of the Spirit that inspired 
them.* According to a still later writer, 
quoted by Eusebius, “ the apostle maintains 
that the gift of prophecy should be in all the 
Church until the final coming of the Lord.’ 

Intimations of “ the liberty of prophesying,’ 
appear in the works of Irensus, and of several 
other writers down to the beginning of the 
third century, from which period the traces 
of its existence become more and more indis- 
tinct; and it has been generally assumed, 
(but with what “ warrant of Holy Scripture” 
still remains to be proved,) that the pro- 
phetic gift, as exercised under the direct 
sanction of the Apostles, has been super- 
seded by the “ordinary” exercises of study 
or learning. But has the effect upon the 
Chureh of the practical suppression or disuse 
of so important a gift been sufficiently con- 


*Justin Martyr, Dial. with Tryph. § § 82, 87, and 
88, where he says, ‘‘It is plain to be seen that 
there are amongst us both men and women who have 
received gifts from the Spirit of God.” 
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sidered ? may have been the 
change produced, it cannot have been the less 
certain. From week to week the congrega- 
tion assembled. Services, of which, as must be 
confessed, there are few, if any, distinct traces 
in the New Testament, but which have been 
ascribed, with an appearance of probability, 

to an imitation of the usages of the Jewish 
Synagogue, and which are distinctly referred 
to by writers of the second and third cen- 
turies, appear to have assumed more and 
more of a regular form. The preaching of 
the Gospel, originally powerful in its sim- 
plicity through the “demonstration of the 
Spirit,” seems to have become more and more 
confined to the stated utterances of the Bishop 
or Presbyter ; which in their turn gradually 
became more rhetorical in their character, 
and more and more dependent upon the ex- 
ercise of human learning or skill.* Can we 
be mistaken in believing that under these 
altered circumstances the dependence of the 
pe ople upon their risen and living Lord became, 
imperce ptibly, it may be, yet surely, ex- 

changed for a dependence upon those who were 
plae ed over them as ministers? If no direct 
evidence of this can be adduced, it is, at least, 
a striking fact that the age in which the ‘ pro- 
phetie is suppos d to have ceased, is the 
age in which the Bishops and Presbyters began 


Noiseless as 


f? 
git 


to assume that new relation to the congregation 
which long them the humble 
“ servants” or “ to that of 
The change must 

The people 
In proportion as the 
dependence of the members of the congrega- 
tion failed to be placed upon Christ alone, 
they lost, through unfaithfulness, that life in 
which alone they could have dominion over 
the world, and abdicated the functions of the 
heavenly priesthood to which each was called. 
Those functions became more and more con- 
fined to a select circle; so that in the third 
century the very word which had been ap- 
plied by the A post le Peter to the whole con- 
gregation, as “the heritage” of the Lord, be- 

cameexclusively appropriated to thoseengaged 

in the public work ¢ of the ministry. _ dust as 


~ # Origen « ‘omment. in Roman: Hib. c. 2, vol. 
7, p. 292, ed. Lommatzsch) has some costal ob- 
servations upon the contrast between the exercises 
of human wisdom then becoming common, heard 
with ‘‘ great applause,’’ but with little fruit of con- 
viction or faith; and the simple and unpremedita- 
ted utterances of those who spoke “ aecording to 
the grace given them,’’? which often made 
powerful to the conversion of unbelievers and the 
arousing of the careless. So greatly had the prac- 
tive of going to hear, rather than to worship, in- 
creased in Chrysostom's time, that we find him 
often sharply reproving the tumultuous clapping of 
hands and other tokens of applause that interrupt- 
ed his preaching. See Neander’s Life of Chrys. pp. 


ere raised from 


as > a 
position of pastors, 


priests” and “ mediators.” 
not be ascribed to them alone. 


also had thei: part in it. 


were 


1 205-—257. 
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in a later period, as the idea gales ground 
of the peculiar sacredness of the ascetic life, 
the very “clergy” themselves were divided 
between the “secular” and the “ religious.’ 

The phrase ‘ entering the Priestly order” be- 


gan to be appropriated to the assumption of| Grove; 9, Ridge. 


the clerical function. 
and more excluded from their part in the} 
work and government of the Church. That 
which even Cyprian, in the middle of the 
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agricultural pongle, the names of the meet- 
ings are very characteristic. Of the 506 
meetings for worship, 44 have the affix of 
Creek; 14, River; 7, Branch; 5, Run; 

(Spring; 4, Fork; 1, Brook; 1, Fall; 27, 
There are 8 Centres, 6 


5, 


- ew ro 
The people were more | Chesters, 6 Salems, 5 New Gardens, 5 Spring- 


fields, and about 15 with Indian names. 
The preparation of this Book has been a 
work of great labor and detail—much more 


third century, speaks of as a matter of course, | 80 than most are aware of; and I am sure I 


the presence of the people, either “ assisting” | 
or “consenting” in all important delibera- 
tions, gradually ceased ; though for centuries 
no bishop was chosen without the popular 
voice, and no bishop, after he was chosen, 
could regularly do anything of importance 
without the consent of his presby tery. 


(To be continued.) 
te 
For Friends’ Kevi-w. 


NEW BOOK OF MEETINGS ANALYZED. 


THE 


A cnietial examination of the new Book of 
Friends’ Meetings in America presents the 
following analysis: 


MEETINGS. 


Quarterly. 
Monthly. 
Worship. 


New England 

New Yo:k 
Philadelphia 
SE weredinneueteiid 


N. 


we 
—_ 


64 
60 
62 
9 
23 
24 
1038 
58 
62 
16 


A486 


ww 
ne 
-~I > 
o — 


7 
18 
13 
50 
28 
26 

9 


248 | 566 _ 


~ The Be 0k publis shed twenty years ago most- 
ly gave only the Quarterly Meetings, and we | 
are therefore unable to make ac omplete com- 
parison between the statistics of 1849 and | 


1869. The Yearly Meetings have increased 
within the past 
ern, lowa and Can: ada: 


ings from 64 to 8&0. 


terly Meeting, but the West has gained 20. 


New York has laid down 9 meetings for| 
worship, Philadelphia 11, and North Caro-| 


lina 6;—from my knowledge of the 20 new 
Quarters in the West, I estimate over 100 
new meetings for worship within their limits 
ae of the ‘m very large. 
in 
emigrating from slavery ; since then there has 
been a large increase of membership through 
convincement, and several new meetings have 
been established. 


The decrease of 6 


express a general feeling when I heartily 
thank our New York Friends for their valu- 
jable publication. Every family should have 
a copy. F. T. K. 

Baltimore, 5th mo. 8, 1869. 

octets 
WESTERN INDIANS.—NO. IV. 
BY JOSEPH POTTS. 

Arizona SUPERINTENDENCY.—The Terri- 
tory of Arizona ineludes, more noticeably 
than almost any other part of our country, 
both classes of Indians,—those who have al- 
ready entered willingly upon the upward 
path of civilization, and those who continu- 
ally display the wildest and most savage in- 
stincts of our common nature. 

Of the former there are the tribes of the 
Pimas, Maricopas, Papagos, and Tame Ap- 
aches, who occupy the southern portion of 


THE 





| persons. 


20 years from 7 to 10, ( West- | 
) the Quarterly Meet- | 
New York, Philadelphia, | 
Baltimore and Ohio have each lost one Quar- 


,| ing tribes to the north, for wages. 


Carolina took place before the war, in| 


As Friends are mostly an! 


the Territory, and number from 12 to 14,000 
A Reservation was allotted to the 
| first two tribes some years since, where they 
have done considerable work, raising much 
more than they consume. 

A fiouring mill near by, and the necessi- 
ties of the military located in that region, 
give a constant market for their surplus 
‘erops. It is said that much evil results in 
| various ways, from the presence of the mili- 
|tary. <A se shool was started among these In- 
dians in 1864, under the charge of a former 
corporal of volunteers, but it was not long 
continued. The most instruction they have 
| had was in the arts of war, numbers of them 
| having enlisted and done good service in that 
cause against Texan rebels and the warlike 
Indians. They have a very fertile and favor- 
able location. It is on the Gila River, about 
180 miles from its confluence with the Colo- 
| rado, and in the south-centre of the Territory. 

The Papagos live farther to the south, 
where the soil is much inferior, but the cli- 
mate mild and pleasant. They do a little at 
cultivation, live partially on the fruit of the 
giant cactus, and often labor among the farm- 
This tribe 
was once greatly influenced by the Romish 
Missions, which were established among them 
by the Spaniards near two centuries ago. An 


;attempt was made to revive one of these, in 


the old church of San Xavier del Bac, near 
Tucson, in 1864. 
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The Moquis, who possess part of the moun- | 


tainous country north of the tribes we have 
mentioned, are also a very peaceably disposed 


people. They are variously estimated to) 
number from 3 to 7,000. Their soil being 


poorly adapted for cultivation without irriga- 
tion, which they have no means of perform- 


ing, they are often in a very deplorable con- | 
dition. Their language and traditions give | 


rise to the curious suggestion of a Welch 
origin; and their country exhibits great 


ruins, about which Antiquarians seem entirely | 


at fault. They are an interesting people. 


All the tribes mentioned “are in a con-| 


dition,” said the Superintendent in 1867, “ to 
receive and cherish schools and churches in 
their midst.” The Agent wrote of the Pimas, 
“Their first request would be to have estab- 
lished a school for the education of their 
children—there is no doubt of their capacity 
to learn.’ 
greatly needed. 

Colorado River Agency has the oversight 


of the Yumas, Yavapais, Mohaves, and Hu- 
alapais,—numbering together about 9,500) 


Indians. 

The Yumas are quite peaceable, raise good 
crops in the valley of the (lower) Colorado 
and receive aid from Government. 


About 300 of the Yavapais (or Apache 


Mohaves) live quietly with the head chief on 
the river; the rest are roving and predatory. 


The Mohaves, the largest of the tribes, num- | 
bering about 4,000, are peaceably inclined, 


and are collecting on the Reservation. Many 
of the Hualapais, who range eastward from 


the Colorado, north of the middle of the 
Territory, are very warlike and aggressive, 
being instigated by a spirit of revenge for 
the inroads and unjust actlons of the whites. 
As it was also in Nevada, the discovery of 
the metallic treasures of the country has oc- 
casioned so rapid an influx of settlers as to 
alarm the Indians, who expect nothing less 


than a speedy destruction. 


Colorado River Reservation includes 7: 5,- 
oe acres, near La Paz, on the left bank of | 
the river, and is intended for the occupancy 
of all the tribes of this Agency, when they 


can be collected. 


An appropriation of $50,000 was made in 
1867, for the purpose of having a long canal 
constructed for irrigation, which was indis- 


pensable. Agriculture seems to be a very 


precarious dependence i in much of the western 
country, without artificial irrigation, owing 


to the absence of rain. 


The principal reliance of the Indians of 
Arizona who do not roam over large hunting- 
grounds, when their crops are poor, ie the 
fruit of the Mesquite tree, which resembles a 
very nutritious bean. It is pounded and 


made into a kind of cake. 


A practical farmer was also | 


So far as appears, no schools, nor efforts at 
religious instruction, have ever been under- 
taken for these Indians. 

The country to the eastward of these tribes, 
and north of the Gila River, comprising h: lf 
of Arizona, is roamed over by the Apaches, 
one of the largest and most unrelentingly 
warlike tribes in the country. The only re- 
lation that Government has assumed toward 
these is, that “ their suppression is included in 
the operations of the military.” In 1866, 
seizing an inviting opportunity, as they 
thought, to terrify the whites into abandon- 
ing their country, some of them killed the 
| Superintendent (Leihy ) and his clerk, while 
on a journey. 

The Commissioner of Indian A ffairs, in his 
report for 1867, says, “ What the military 
have ace omplished toward produci ing a better 


state of things is not apparent. Yet he 
adds, “ Although seemingly intractable,” 


the Apaches,) “it is believed that by well- 
directed efforts their warlike and predatory 
habits may be changed; and, thus resulting, 
a great source of trouble to the citizens of 
Arizona will be removed.” 

We find mention, in 1868, of a number of 


,| these Apaches having been gathered on a 


Reservation near Camp Goodwin, in the east- 
ern part of the Territory, and _ subsisted 
(informally) by Government through the 
army officers at that post. This may prove 
an important step toward securing peaceful 
relations with the tribe generally. 

| In this rapid survey of a position of affairs 
which, as similarly exhibited in several locali- 
ties, has espec ially ealled forth the remark- 
able request for aid which Government has 
made to us,—for aid in securing peace where 
it is now unknown,—we may suitably pause 
to consider the words of the late Commis- 
sioner, N. G. Taylor: 

“This work should enlist the sympathies 
of all lovers of humanity, and incite to its 
| practical demonstrations the divine spirit of 
Charity to a much zreater extent than is now 
shown. Ido not undertake to assign any 
reasons for it, but it is quite apparent that the 
same interest is not manifested in the welfare 
of the red man, by bringing him under moral 
and religious influences, on the part of be- 
nevolent and Christian organizations of the 
country, as in former years. Many of the 
tribes have no schools and are without any 
religious instruction whatever; with them 
the door is wide open, and fields for Christian 
labor and benevolent effort are presented 
everywhere, appealing for he Ip. The subject 
is worthy of the highest consideration of the 
philanthropist, and the Government should 
invite the co-operation, in its great duty of 
protecting, educating, and elevating the race 


‘toa higher style of being, of all Christian 
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societies or individuals who may be disposed 
to take part in the work, and should liberally | 
assist in the maintenance of schools and mis- 
sion establishments.” 

In the ordering of Providence our Govern- 
ment has extended this invitation primarily 
and in an especial manner to Friends. 


(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIE W. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 22, 1869. 


DISCIPLINE RESPECTING UNCLAIMED MEM- | 
BERSHIPS.—There is a deep and sad in-| 
terest connected with a vivid retrospect of the 
Society of Friends as it existed within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting half a 
century ago. The seeds of socinianism, it is 
true, had commenced their germination, but | 
the growth was unperceived and unsuspected 
by the masses. Friends were a friendly and 
united people, not regarding each other with | 
doubt, but as members of a common house- 
hold, “hoping all things” and taking the best 
for granted concerning each other, the pre- 
sumption was always favorable respecting a 
fellow member. Personal introductions were 
scarcely necessary—the sight of a stranger 
Friend in the street caused a kindly heart- 


glow—the love of the brethren was both a prin- | 





cjple and a practice—hospitality was a mat- | 
ter of course—warm and close friendships | 
passed, almost by inheritance, to children’s 
children—and the larger gatherings of the 
Church were not merely times of spiritual re- 
and 


freshing renewing, but 


of social re-| 


union also, when those who rarely met ex-| 
cept upon such occasions, were filled with | 
each other’s company, and helped one another | 


forward on the heavenly journey, “after a | 


godly sort.” 

What men of merit and of mark dignified | 
the Society in those days, and walked loving- | 
ingly together, arm in arm and heart joined | 
to heart, till at a place “where two ways| 
met” they parted, and ceased to consider| 
each other as brethren of the same household 
of faith. 

An essential difference of faith indeed ex- 
isted, but not to the extent, numerically, | 
which the rendings of the day indicated. Per- | 
sonal considerations introduced jealousy cruel | 


as the grave. Misapprehension of facts in-| 
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| little comprehension of the true issue. 


‘in the gospel. 


fluenced many minds—many, from sheer lack 
of individuality, decided according to the 


judgment of those in whom they had been 


wont to repose confidence; and when the 
schism came, and the people were compelled 
to make a choice, whole congregations went 


'in masses, loving one another and having 


A 
fully defined difference in doctrine, existed at 
first with comparatively few,—others had not 
reflected so deeply as they should on such 
important points,—and party spirit warmed 
life doubts heresies which, had 


into and 


| brotherly love continued to prevail, had never 
| been thus developed. 


We could weep in remembering how schism 


came and sundered for life those whose hearts 


were knit together and who were co-workers 
We look sadly at the deso- 
lations that ensued, and say: “An enemy 
We do not abate in the 
least our Christian testimony against the 


hath done this.” 


| great fundamental errors underlying the 3epa- 


ration, when the precious doctrine of the 
Spirit’s influence and guidance was upheld at 


| the expense of a belief in the testimony of the 


Scriptures and of Christ concerning Himself, 


|and of the sacrificial and atoning death upon 


the cross which was the purchase of our sal- 
vation, the only atonement for our sins, and 
upon which the sending of the blessed Com- 
forter was consequent. We do not cease to 
regard with horror a system of belief which 
would regard the blood of the covenant as 
not a holy thing. But weare convinced that 
in the unhappy separation of 1827, there was 
not a sharp distinet dividing line of doctrine 
between all those who remained with us and 
And it is sad to 


reflect that after this division, by the very ex- 


all those who went from us. 


istence of an organization which owed its es- 


| tablishment to a controversy upon this point, 


Socinian views have been furnished with an 
opportunity for growth, In the retrospect 


it is easy to see how, in many instances, an 


| intenser Christian charity would have been 


sweetly conservative. How suggestive should 
the errors of the past be of the wise policy of 
Sirach’s son: 

‘* Admonish a friend,—it may be he hath not 


| done it; and if he have done it that he doit no 


more. Admonish thy friend, it may be he hath 
not said it; and if he have that he speak it not 
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again. Admonish a friend, for many times it is a 
slander, and believe not every tale.”’ 


These remarks are intended to introduce a 
subject omitted from our recent review of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. It was 
found, upon examination, that there are 
numbers of persons who either separated from 
us in 1827-8 or are the descendants of such, 
and who retain a nominal though un- 
claimed membership in our Religious Society. 
To a large committee the Y. M. referred the 
consideration of the rights of these members, 
the difficulty of tracing their residence, and 
the desirableness of some course by which the 
Christian duty of the Church towards them 
might be discharged, and the embarrassment 
removed of having lists of members over 
whom no care is exercised. 

The deliberation resulted in the enactment 
of a rule, 


‘*That in all cases of the descendants of those 
who separated from our Religious Society in the 
year 1527, who have not been dealt with and dis- 
owned, and who do not attend our religious meet- 
ings, it shall be a sufficient discharge of the duty of 
the Monthly Meeting to which they belong, in treat- 
ing with them, to give to each one information of 
his or her existing right of membersbip, and that if 
they desire to retain such right, and intend renew- 
ing their vonnection with the Society by attending 
its meetings, they must so inform the Monthly 
Meeting or its overseers, within one year from the 
date of the information thus furnished them. 

In the event of any such person so notified not 
giving the Monthly Meeting or its overseers the in- 
formation required within the time specified, the 
Monthly Meeting, (if it feel itself clear in the case, ) 
may make a record of the facts, and that such in 
dividual has thus forfeited all claim toa right of 
membership in the religious Society of Friends. 

Where the residence of any of the descendants of 
those who separated from our religious Society in 
1827 is unknown, and from this or any other cir- 
cumstance such have passed out of the knowledge 
of the Friends of the Monthly Meeting to which they 
belong, and the overseers of the Meeting find it 
very difficult or impracticable to communicate with 
them, they may represent the case to the Monthly 
Meeting, which, at its discretion, may either ap- 
point a committee to give further attention to the 
case, or make a minute reciting the circumstances, 
and declaring that the individual no longer retains 
a right of membership in our religious Society. 

Should any person thus ceasing to be a member 
of our religious Society, afterwards apply to the 
Monthly Meeting of which he or she had been a 
member, to bs received into ‘membership, and the 
meeting after careful inquiry believe him or her to 
be prepared for religions fellowship with Friends, 
he or she may be received into the Society without 
any acknowledgement being required for former as- 
sociating with those who separated in 1827, 


There is thus an opportunity afforded of 
adjusting lists of members, without treating 
as offenders those whose membership has been | 
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| merely technical, and never recognized (per- 
| haps in many cases never suspected) by them- 
selves. Those who acquired by birth a mem- 
bership in a Church the meetings of which 
they never frequented, may take up their 
long dormant rights, if, finding that evangeli- 
cal doctrines are more congenial to their 
souls, more adapted to their spiritual need 
than a system of which Christ crucified is not 
the centre, they feel drawn to join in fellow- 
ship with what is called by distinction the 
Orthodox Society of Friends. It is in our 
hearts to welconie them in the tenderness of 
Christian love. It would rejoice us, could 
we be once more of one fold, with the one 
chief corner stone elect and precious as our 
recognized foundation. 

To be subjected to the preaching of Socinian 
doctrine in our meetings, would be worse 
than our present division into two distinct or- 
ganizations. But if all who call themselves 
by the name of Friends could harmoniously 
walk together in the Spirit, and heartily unite 
in saying, “by the Holy Ghost,” (1 Cor. xil. 3 ), 
“that Jesus is the Lord,” how beautiful 
might be the co-operation in rendering service 
to the Lord of the vineyard. 

There is, perhaps, scarcely a congrega- 
tion in which the gifts and the individu- 
ality are not needed (to constitute a perfect 
whole), of those who walk not with us. In 
those olden days, which in memory are 
familiar to us still, a congregation was com- 
posed of nearly every grade of talent, tem- 
perament, and position in life. There were 
uses for all members and members for all 
uses. The rending came, and those whom 
God had joined men put asunder. Among 
the sorrowful results was this: that the con- 
gregations were left to be composed of persons 
too much alike. There was often lacking that 
native diversity which, when combined and 
sanctified, gives perfect efficiency, affords 
scope for charity, promotes the truest unity, 
and, like the blended rays of light, helps to 
make the Church “ clear as the moon, fair as 
the sun.” “ That which is wanting cannot be 
numbered.” It is our hearty prayer that it 
may please the merciful Restorer of paths to 
dwell in, who is Himself THE WAY, in His 
own time to “ gz 
dren of God who are scattered abroad 


ather together in one the chil- 
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These cases of unknown and merely techni- 
cal members, pertain chiefly to small monthly 
meetings. A tender solicitude is felt that the 
burden bearers in such meetings may main- 
tain the spirit and follow the example of Him 
whose love to those for whom He laid down 
His life, was exemplified by the figure of the 
Good Shepherd going into the wilderness to 


it back in his arms rejoicing. 

How precious and Christ-like is restoring 
love! What vitality does it evince when it 
practices forgiveness unto seventy times seven! 
If gifts of healing were included in the Di- 


vine economy in those days when the truth | 


in Christ Jesus was attested by miracles, is 


efficacious and one of the best functions of 


the Church? All of those who have been 


disowned on account of the separation of two- | 


score years ago, and who of course are not of 
the class 
find easy 


sessed of the faith by which Abraham and 


of all generations pleased God, and 
without which we are assured that it is im- 
possible to please Him. 


holy men 


And the willingness 


on each 
Lamb. 
One earnest concern demands expression 
in relation to both parties of this division :— 
that none of us should take up our rest in a 


accession to the armies of the 


. *-. | 
theoretic religion, but that every one should 


experience the cleansing efficacy of the foun- 
tain which is opened for sin and for unclean- 
ness, drawing near to the Father through the 


Son in the full assurance of faith, “ perfecting | 


holiness in the fear of God.” Thus being 


i 
“followers of God as dear children,” seeking | 


His presence, asking for the old paths, tread- 
ing by the footsteps of the flocks of His com- 
panions, surely we should not be far apart, 
nor aliens either to the commonwealth of Is- 


many a true heart, having received balsamic 
reconciliation from the Physician in Gilead, 


passed from death unto life, because I love 
the brethren.” 


covered by the new rules, would | 
access by application, if truly pos-| 


| England. 
. . | 
seek that which had gone astray, and bearing 
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Dustin YEARLY Meertinc held its open- 
ing sitting on Fourth-day, Fourth month 28. 
Our correspondent reports the attendance of 
six American Friends: Sarah F. 
Henry and Grace Dickenson, Elkanah and 
Irena Beard, James Owen; also Sarah B. 
Satterthwaite and Sarah Maria Lecky, from 


Smiley, 


Of their own ministers were pres- 
ent William Green, James N. Richardson, 
Thomas Purvis, W. H. Pim, J. W. Mullin, 
T. W. Fisher, Anne Gardner, Eliza Mal- 
comson, Jane Newsom, A. O'Neil, C. Allen, 
A. Davis. The silence was first broken by 
James Owen, of Iowa, in supplication that 
the Holy Spirit might be given to direct 


‘aright in all things, and grace to help in 
| SEG “ 
not the healing, restoring power of love now | 


every time of need. He afterward arose 


‘with the words, “For I am not ashamed of 


the gospel of Christ,” &c., and was followed 
by Henry Dickenson, 8. M. Lecky, and A. 
Gardner, and by several Friends in prayer. 
Our space will not admit of a synopsis 
of the discourses. Certificates were read 
for in attendance. That for 
Elkanah Beard and wife contained, very 
properly, a confession of faith, owing to their 


strangers 


destination being among a population who do 
on the part of Friends in their congregate | 


capacity to welcome the return of such, ought | 
to partake of the nature of the joy of angels | 


not profess the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Several matters of organization and routine 
claimed attention in the first sitting. 

On the evening of the 29th was held the 
Educational Conference,—Wm. Malcolmson 
presiding, Robert Green, Secretary. Reports 
from Brookfield and from the United Schools 
and Lisburn were statistical and satisfactory, 
eliciting much discussion respecting the diffi- 
culty of finding employment for the children, 
especially the girls, on their leaving school. 
Encouragement was held out that boys should 
be trained to mechanical employments, too 
large a proportion in that land, as in America, 
being ambitious for clerkships and for profes- 
sional employment. The religious care and 
training of the children of the several schools 


was an object of concern. Some tendency 


| was apparent to encourage the children meet- 
| 
rael or to the covenant of promise,—and | 


ing in a formal manner for prayer. The true 
and spiritual nature of prayer was tenderly 


| pointed out, and whilst formality was shown 
would rejoicingly say: “I know that I have | 


to be inconsistent with our principles, the 
absolute duty was enjoined of making our 
requests known unto God by prayer and sup- 
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plications. A praiseworthy vigilance had | 
been exercised in watching Parliamentary | 
proceedings, and the report of a deputation | 
who had waited upon Wm, Edward Forster 
afforded relief to Friends. This had refer- 
ence to a bill before the House of Commons 
respecting Endowed Schools, the bearing of 
which, it was thought, might prove preju- | 
dicial to the institutions of our Society. 

Further details of the Yearly Meeting must | 
be deferred. 


—— 


Prrrsporo’ EpucaTIONAL CONVENTION.— 
The N. Carolina newspapers give reports of an 
Educational Convention at Pittsboro’ in that 
State. Friends’ schools claimed special notice, 
and a committee of three was appointed to | 
visit them, and to report to the next Conven- | 
tion. By invitation our Friends Isham Cox | 
and 8. Finley Tomlinson addressed the Con-| 
vention. It is gratifying to find that our| 
schools are reaching the public, and also to| 
mark what a different position Friends of} 
North Carolina now occupy in the minds of | 
the ex-slaveholders, as contrasted with the) 
estimate in which they were held when “ the 
haughty South” looked down with ferocious | 
scorn upon the simple and consistent integ- 


rity which testified against prevailing sins, 
because of which the land mourned and now 
mourneth. 


Not without good reason may the people) 


of the South turn towards a class of citizens 


who are successfully pursuing a course of in- 
tellectual and moral elevation. “ Occasion- | 


al,” the well known correspondent of The 
Press, writes : 

‘*When you do not, in travelling a hundred miles, 
see a school-house or a church outside of the towns, 
you get an idea, not only of the prevailing ignor- 
ance of the whites and blacks, but of the enormous 
efforts necessary to establish any thing like a gen- 
eral system of popular education.”” . . . ‘*In 
Tennessee, I regret to say, the school fund for last 
year was used to pay the interest on the heavy 
State debt. A bad precedent, to say the best of it.”’ 


The same writer says : 

“The Peabody Southern School Fund, $50,000 
in gold, annually distributed under wise direction, 
is doing immense good, and as it will last over 
twenty years longer, it will grow in usefulness.”’ 


It is one of the most satisfactory results of the 
well directed educational efforts of Friends in 
North Carolina, that they have stimulated the 


patriotic citizens of that state to devote at- | 


tention toa work so vitally connected with 
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the general well-being. We are informed that 


| “the sales of the lands belonging to the State, 


are set aside in part for this purpose.” With- 
out intellectual cultivation it is very possible 


ito “serve the turn of this world’s lowest uses 


—to gain money, grow fat and die:’—but, 
adds C. S. Henry, “we are not fit for the 
better ends even of this life.” Bishop Berke- 
ley says: “He who hath not meditated much 
upon God, the human soul and its chief 
good, may possibly make a shrewd and thriv- 
ing earth-worm, but he will indubitably make 
a blundering patriot, and a sorry statesman.” 
Let our Southern brethren then cheerily per- 
severe in developing those faculties which dis- 
tinguish and dignify humanity, and which 
are capable of reflecting the image of the 
glorious Giver. 


a 

Our AMERICAN TRAVELLERS.—From our 
two British contemporaries satisfactory ac- 
counts are received of the religious labors in 
England of our dear Friend Edith Griffith. 
At last report she and her husband had been 
attending meetings in Berks and Derbyshire, 
a large appointed meeting at Charlbury being 
a season of much favor. §. F. Smiley and 
Grace Dickenson had been laboring in Ire- 
land, previous to the Yearly Meeting which 
has now closed. The latest accounts from 
Louis Street and wife bear date early in Sec- 


‘ond month. They were patiently pursuing 


their arduous mission work in Madagascar, 
really needing rest, and certainly claiming 
the Christian sympathy of Friends. Eli and 
Sibyl Jones, after much interesting religious 


| service in Cairo, Alexandria and Suez, reached 


Jaffa on the 10th ult. 
DIED. 

MORGAN.—On the 24th ult., Charles, son of 
Ww. B. and Sarah H. Morgan, of Richmond, Ind., 
in the tth year of his age. 

ELLIOTT.—At the residence of his father Elias 
Elliott, near Richmond, Ind., on the 2d of Fourth 
mo., 1869, David S. ElJiott, M. D., in the 35th year 








| of his age; a member of Back Creek Monthly Meet- 


ing, Ind. Sweet evidence was afforded of his readi- 
ness for the weloome message, ‘‘ Enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’’ 

PAYSON.—At Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, on the 22d of Fourth month, 1869, Lucy G., 
wife of Albert S. Payson, of Foxboro, Mass., in her 
58th year; a member and elder of Smithfield Month- 
ly Meeting. We humbly trust she is at rest in 
Jesus, whom she was concerned to honor and obey. 

McCOLLUM.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1369, 
Joseph McCo!lum, in his 73d year; a member of 
‘Summit Grove Monthly Meeting, lowa. He had 
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been entirely blind for eight years. He was favored 
with an assurance that beyond the sufferings 
present life ‘‘ all will be well.” 


WOOLMAN.—In this city, on the 31st of Third | 


month, 1§69, James Woolman, aged 59 years; 


| 
of the | 


a) 


member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 


delphia for the Northern District. 


BURNETT.—At North Lawrence, Kansas, on the 
24th of Second month, 1869. Eliza, wife of Seth W. 
Rurnett, in the 39d vear of her age; 
Springfield Monthly Meeting. She was enabled to 
feel that her work was accomplished, and thus 
realizing safety and peace with God through Christ 
Jesus her Lord, she fervently desired the same 
blessed experience for her family and all her friends. 

ARNOLD.—On the 22d of First month, 1869, 
Tacy, wife of Joseph Arnold, in the 42d year of her 
age; a member of Spring Creek Mo. Meeting, Ia. 
At the age of 22 years her heart was given to her 
Lord, since which time her life was dedicated to 
him. Her adorning was that of a meek and quiet 
spirit. Having a presentiment that her time was 
short, she was favored with a clear conviction of 
acceptance with the Lord, knowing well that this 
was not through any works of her own, but of His 
mercy, through the washing of regeneration. 


BOND.—On the 2Ist of Third month, 1869, in the 
43d vear of her age, Elizabeth, wife of John 8S. Bond, 
and daughter of Ernest and Elizabeth Collins, de- 
ceased; a member of Honey Creek Mo. Meeting, 
Towa. 
mortality with saints and angels, celebrating 
praise of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

UNDERHILL.—On the 30th of First month, 1869, 
Elizabeth C., widow of Chas. R. Underhill, aged 69 
years: a member and elder of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, N. Y. Though this dear Friend was called 
away by a briet illness, she was favored with the 
assurance that ‘“‘all would be well.’”’ She said, 
“It seemed light beyond the river,’’ and near the 
close remarked that there was prepared for her ‘“‘a 
mansion and a erown.’’ Quietly and peacefully 
she passed away, leaving the consolation to her 
friends that, through the mercy of her Redeemer, 
she has entered into rest. 

LLOYD.—On the 14th inst., Elizabeth, widow of 
our late Friend Isaac Lloyd, aged 92 years ; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. A precious 
mother in Israel. 


BROWN.—At Norwich. 


the 


Canada, on the 22d of 
Second month, 1869, Francis J. Brown, in his 50th 
year; a member of Pelham Monthly Meeting. Al- 
though suddenly called away, his friends have a 
consoling trust that he was, through mercy, re- 
deemed through his Saviour’s blood. 

RATCLIFF.—On the 27th of Fourth month, 
Georgie M., son of Wm. R. and Hettie W. 
of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, aged 14 months. 


MATTHEWS.—In Baltimore, on the 19th ult., 


Rachel Matthews, in her 8lst year; a member of 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 


1869, 
Ratcliff, 


THE INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


tee Room of Arch 
Fifth month 25th, 


Piilada., 


St. Meeting-house, on Third-day, 
1869, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

Richard Capsury, Secretary. 
5th mo., 18693—2t. 


——_—__ -+~8- — 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Will meet at 820 Cherry St., on the 26th inst., at 
7)°P.M. Teachers and Friends interested are in- 
vited. N. G, Macomszr, Secretary, 


She diec joici int a he y im- | . : . 
he died rejoicing in the hope of a happy im lon the chase for subsistence, and therefore 


| 


a wember of | 


| extraordinary circumstances, Viz. 


REVIEW. 


Sp 
GCOCUCHOOWH CUCE;. 
w - eae sy 

[We are allowed to copy the following ex- 
cellent letter addressed to our beloved friend 
Thomas Wistar. ] 

Penna., 3d mo. 28.—Notwithstanding we 
have had such recent opportunity to compare 
our views with respect to the present opening 
for Friends to labor among the Indians, and 
those views are so much alike, yet the concern 
continues to weigh so heavily upon me, and 
its importance so grows as I contemplate its 
various relations, it will, I think, be some 
relief thus to revive in thy remembrance, 
when thou art about to meet with the Com- 
mittees at Indianapolis, some of the consider- 
ations which we have freely imparted to each 
other, while attending to the concern at Wash- 
ington. The present movement embraces three 
, the unsettled 
condition of the Indians on the plains, in 
consequence of the conviction forced upon 
them that they cannot much longer depend 


must soon seek some other means for support; 
the apparent conclusion of the Government 
that the long-tried system of war is a failure, 
and its desire to give a truly pacific policy 


full opportunity to exhibit its effects on the 
different tribes; and the confidence and sin- 


the President and other 
officers of the Government have turned to 
a to carry that policy into effect. 
These are all subjects of great interest, but it 
is the a one which affects me the most deeply. 

It requires but little thought to bring home 
the conviction, that the circumstances under 
which Friends are called to act, and the prin- 
ciples which the world well knows we profess 
to govern us, impose the gravest reeponsibility 
upon the Society ; and that the course which 
we shall pursue in this crisis will either even- 
tuate in great good, and strongly commend 
our prine iples of peace and humanity to both 
the people of the United States and the In- 


cerity with which 


_dians, or it may fail to attain the end expec ted 


and desired, compromise the blessed prince iples 


‘of the Gospel of peace and good-will, and 


give encouragement to those who are urging 


ithe use of the sword as the only effectual 
|means for settling our Indian troubles. 

| 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Commit- | 


Viewed in this light, how very important 
it is that those who go out as Superintendents 
or Agents should be drawn to the work by 


some sense of religious duty, and be impressed 


| with the obligation 


‘the Gospel as held by Friends, 


resting on them to con- 
duct, under all circumstances, as consistent 
followers of the Prince of Peace. They 
should be men imbued with the principles of 
strict in the 
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maintenance of the testimonies of our reli-| 
gious Society, and not ashamed to confess, by 
their dress and address, that they are Qua- 
kers. As they will have many privations | « 
and hardships to endure, and, separated from 
their brethren, will often feel lonely and in 
want of counsel, they should be accustomed 
to commune with the ever-present Counsellor, 
who sticketh closer than a brother, and who 
is always a present help to His dependent 
children in every needful time. This is the 
kind of men we could not only “ endorse,” 
but bid God speed on their mission of love. 

As I know these sentiments correspond 
with thy own, I hope thou wilt be enabled to 
impress them on those who meet to consult 
on this momentous subject. 

- bjthailcieRccuini 
For Friend#’ Review. 
THE TOUR OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS, 


NO. VIII. 


The science of geology opens up a view 
into the retrospective history of our mundane 
world, only less wonderful, and scarcely less 
interesting, than that which the eolese rope re- 
veals in the depths of space around us. Ge- 
ology conducts us back, cautiously but con- 
fidently, to the periods when “ the earth was 
without form and void, and when darkness 
was upon the face of the deep,”—the lamp of 
science lighting our path, and the deductions 
of reason fixing our landmarks and trying 
the stepping stones, as we venture boldly into 
“the palpable ubscure.” Thus, through tread- 
ing in untried patie amid creatures of weird 
complexion, and scenes of marvellous charac- 
ter, our footing i‘ firm and secure, and a 
broad and spacious highway is opened up into 
the very midst of the shades that overhang the 
prime val world, on which the adventurous foot 
may tread with confidence and trust, fearless 
of the bewildering regions that border the 
road on either side, 

On the northern slope of Mt. Royal are the 
Catholic and Protestant cemeteries, lying one 
on each side of a broad mountain valley 
which divides the upper portion of the hill. 
They are beautiful, secluded resting places 
for the dead, with many elegant monuments, 
and that delightful mingling of the wildness 
of nature with the refinements and elegancies 
of artificial decoration, which tells of their re- 
cent appropriation to their present use. A foot 
path leads from the cemetery through a thicket 
of underbrush, and the sparsely scattered 
timber of somewhat heavier growth, over the 
crown of the mountain, where, however, the 
trees close in the view, to an open space on 
the brink of the precipice that rises abruptly 
from the suburbs of the city. 

Here opens a most comprehensive view. 


The entire city lies at our feet, stretching 
along the river bank from Point St. Charles 
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to Hoe aiden ilies western and eastern sub- 
urbs of the city. The eye ranges over the 
whole expanse with unbounded freedom, and 
catches all the minutiz of its plan with re- 
markable distinctness. Eve ry importent build 
ing is discerned at a glance. The towers of 
the French church lift up their heads above 
every surrounding object,—the most roman- 
tie, the most noble building in view,—the 
fantastic spire of the English Cathedral 
shoots up its taper finger, and the groves, 
gardens, and shady boulevards that adorn 
this city of churches, enamel the picture as 
with a fretwork of living green, and the dis- 
tant hum of the busy multitude comes up 
from the populous plain, confused and indis- 
tinct, as a low indefinite murmur. 

Around the outskirts of this busy and 
beautiful scene flows the majestic St. Law- 
rence, dotted with vessels, and spanned by 
that mighty bridge, and its broad bosom 
sparkling in the sunbeams ; while a few miles 
above the city the fearful rapids of Lachine 
are seen in distant perspective, the whole 
breadth of the river whitened with foam, and 
the narrow shoot, through which the boats 
are dexterously run by the skilful hand of 
the red man, distinctly visible amid ‘the 
watery tumult. Beyond the river, the level 
grounds fail away in the distance, till the 
sight is arrested by a ridge of highlands, be- 
hind which lies the northern border of New 
England. The sun is pouring down a flood 
of liq uid light over this scene of surpassing r 
Deaiienen: and the balmy air envelopes city 
and country in a delicate mantle of vapor, 
which is almost invisible to the eye, yet tinges 
every object in the landscape with that soft 
and mellow hue which distance lends to do 
the work of enchantment. 

The Victoria Bridge is the greatest work 
in the city of Montreal. It is too well-known 
to require particulars here. Suffice it to say, 
it is an iron tube, or rather a series of iron 
tubes, spanning the river from pier to pier, 
6650 feet in length, besides the approaches 
which run far out from each bank, before the 
bridge proper commences. The piers, 24 
number, are 250 feet apart, except the centre 
span, which isa hundred feet longer for the 
convenience of shipping. They are built with 
a sloping cutwater of sharp edged masonry, 
projecting up the stream, to break the ice 
which comes down in enormous masses when 
the stern frosts of winter at length yield to 
the genial warmth of spring. The bridge is 
constructed exclusively of iron, It cost 
$6,300,000, but it would seem that searcely a 
dollar had been expended in ornament. It 
is of the plainest possible style, substantial 
and permanent, and destined to stand no 
doubt for ages, a monument of the skill and 
perseverance of the present generation. 
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Ours is an age of great achievements. The 
mechanical wonders of the present day far 
exceed, 
of any preceding age. Tous it is given to| 
vivify machinery with the touch of the magic 
wand of Science, and bid it labor at our will 
in whatsoever sphere we choose. We say to 
it, “ Do this,” and it is done ; we seldom have 
our mandate disobeyed. We charge it with 
a message to our friends beyond the sea, and 


ki 


both in variety and grandeur, those | Marria 


| meeting 


During my stay in Montreal, I was most 
ndly entertained at the house of Walter 
ge, the only family of Friends then in 
the city. Those who have rambled in strange 
and distant lands, far from every familiar 
friend, can fully appreciate the pleasure of 
with a cordial reception among 


| strangers, and a hearty welcome to the fire- 


straightway we converse with them as friend | 


to friend, as man to man. 
it the spirit of life, and send it careering 
across a continent, outs strippi ng the e: agle i in 


We breathe into | while reposing on their hospitable green, and 


side of a neat and happy home. These little 
episodes along the pathway of life, like mossy 
banks on the margin of a river, are pleasant 


| remain to be attractive spots in the retrospect 


| of our journey. 


its flight, and laughing at the speed of the | 
whirlwind, while, to pave the way for its im- | 


petuous career, we tunnel the Alpine heights, 
we throw an iron highway across the rapid 
river, we span the mountain defile with a 
wicker-work of iron, and bid it speed from 
shore to shore on errands of our own. 

Among the public pleasure grounds, Vigor 
Garden perhaps stands pre-eminent, It is a 


Long shall I cherish a grate- 
ful remembrance of the generous kindness 
an unknown stranger received beneath their 
hospitable roof. 

1 took a little trip to Belial mountain, 
|eighteen miles south from the city, a rough 


| shaggy hill which tosses its bold and hoary 


quiet, shady retreat from thethrong of busi- | 


ness. A fine green-house occupies the centre, 
while P jleasant summer-houses are snugly 
nestled in shady nooks, and several fountains 
of exquisite beauty diffuse coolness and fresh- 
ness around. Here 
the benefit of all. 


The rich 


who furnish the 


ismoke ; 


head far above the plain. The day was 
rather misty, and not favorable for an exten- 
| sive view, but still we were well repaid for 
the laborious climb. The city lay off in the 
distance, Sut obscured by its canopy of 
the intermediate plain was all taken 


}in at a glance. To the south the sight ranged 


wealth diffuses itself for | 
| within 


funds for the decoration of these places of | 


resort, derive less advantage from the outlay 
than the poor; for they have comforts and 


luxuries at home beyond the reach of their | 


lowly neighbors, who dare not intrude their 
sun-browned visages, nor sully with their toil- 


worn hands the silken curtains of the draw- | 


ing room. The poor of a crowded city have 
no resort from the toils and cares of life, save 
in these public gardens. Their only luxuries 
are of the common stock 

Their homes are destitute of those refining, 
those endearing features that should ever 
adorn the domestic fireside. 
are suffered to lie neglected and forlorn, far 
less attractive than even the limited resources 
of their inmates would warrant. 
par rks and gardens elegance and luxury are 
thrown open to the enjoyment of the masses 
wealth decorates them with 
and elegance can sup ply, and the enjoyment 
to be derived therefrom is not measured by 
the amount of wealth the observer can com- 
mand, but by the fineness of feeling and the 
delicacy of fancy which may harbor in his 
‘isa at The poor man with a refined and 
cult 
pleasure and delight which would be repelled 
by the grove ling mind of the wealthy boor, 
whose coffers overflow with gold, whose heart 


is steeled against the common sympathies of 


cognitions and thoughts of the outward world. | osity. 


vated nature may here quaff draughts of 


Too often they | farms being mostly narrow, the country seems 


But in the! 


all that taste 


forests 


over a broken and rugged country, to the 
northern line of Vermont, which lay fairly 
the limits of vision. 

The land in Canada, instead of being laid 
out in sectivns, as in our western States, of one 
mile square, divided into concessions a 
mile and a half square, with a road on each 
line, as far as the face of the country will 
permit. These concessions are then divided 
in the middle, and the farms generally run 
from the road to the dividing line, making 
them three-fourths of a mile long, and of a 
width to suit purchasers. The buildings of 
course are near the roads, and hence from an 
elevated point like this, the roads have the 
appearance of continuous streets, while the 


1s 


cut up into an incredible number of long 
narrow lanes. 

The city of Ottawa, the capital of Canada, 
at the falls of the Ottawa river. The 
;| journey from Montreal by railroad and boat 
is truly delightful. The river is very large, 
and flows through the midst of enormous pine 
from which heavy rafts of timber 
descend to seek a market in more thickly 
settled lands. These Canadian rivers are 
studded with islands, and the land as thickly 
sprinkled with lakes. St. Ann’s bridge over 
the Ottawa, at the head of Montreal Island, 
a most beautiful structure, connecting 
Upper and Lower Canada, or, as they are 
now called, the Provinces of Ontario and 


18 


is 


| Quebec. 
man, and whose bosom harbors only sensual re- | 


curi- 


The falls of the Ottawa are a great 
The rock which forms the river bed 
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here vail ag drops s some twenty ‘feet. in a 


steep bank, in places nearly perpendicular, 
which runs a a tortuous zigzag course across 
the bed of the stream. Hence the falls are 
totally destitute of any symmetry ; the water) 
pite hing and tumbling down wherever it can 
find a place, utterly regardless of propriety, 
and careless of the finest effect. Itisa beauti- 
ful sight, however, somewhat of a compromise 
between a cataract and an ordinary rapid. 

Among the curiosities of the city are ex- 
tensive saw-mills, situated on an island on 
the brink of the fall, where immense quanti- 
ties of logs are converted into lumber, which 
finds a market to a great extent in our own | 
country. The falls furnish an unlimited 
amount of water-power. During the year 
preceding my visit, one company had cut ‘and 
sold one hundred and fifty million feet of 
lumber. 

The Government buildings at this place, 
just completed, are of the most costly and 
elegant character. They are of bonegatee 
stonework of variegated colors, disposed _ in 
regular figures and complex designs. The| 
Legislative halls are fitted up in a tasteful | 
and elegant manner, with a magnificence 
worthy of : a youthful nation just entering on its 
career ot i improve ment and of happiness. The | 
Reading Room and Library, when finished | 
according to the proposed plan, will be one | 
cf the most beautiful buildings of which their 
country can boast. These splendid palaces 
stand in an extensive ground, which may be 
called an embryo park; it commands a noble 
view of the falls, and may be made a most 
attractive place. 

(To be continued.) 


—_—_—_———— 


Youth's Department. 


HOME IN VIEW. 

One cold winter’s day, I found myself, at 
dusk, two miles from home, and with a blind- 
ing snow-storm te impede my progress. Some- 
what annoyed at being belated, but nothing | 
daunted, I set out at a brisk pace to make 
amends for lost time. After having com 
pleted one-half the distance, I found that, by 





per, - “ Pather’ 8 “ela awaits you, and 
mother’s tender care, and rest and warmth 
and cheer.” And with these home-lights 
flashed into my soul the beacon-lights of 
heaven ; and oh, what a glimpse was given of 
the toilsome, stormy journey of life! of the 
pilgrims bending beneath the blasts of earth, 


}and failing to look up, crying out in fear, “I 


shall perish!” O fellow traveller! the way 


|may be rough, but it cannot be long; and 
just before us beam rays from the heavenly 


home, promising rest, reunion, and bliss im- 
mortal. We only need to look up, to be 
stimulated to meet all the blinding storms; 
for from the windows of heaven gleam the 
Father’s pity, the Saviour’s love, the angels’ 
watch-care, and the ministrations of the saints 


|made perfect in glory. What lights are there! 


As I ascended the steps of my home, I thanked 

my Father with a gush of tears for the vision 

he “2 shown and the lesson he had taught. 
—T, S. H. in Christian Banner 


- - ~er — 


Selected. 
THE PREACHER. 
He took a shaft both strong and straight, 
A shatt he had polished with labor great. 
He winged it with sweet eloquence, 
With learning, and with subtile sense. 


Boldly he drew, and he aimed with care, 
But it wounded only the idle air. 


A second he took, both straight and strong, 
Winged with a passionate sense of wrong. 


He drew it stontly, and aimed it true; 
The mark he aimed at was plain to view, 


Swift it fled, yet it lighted wide; 

For it touched on a roe k, and it swerved aside. 
He reached his hand, and took from above 

A slender arrow, barbed with love. 

He aimed it with but little art, 

Yet it touched and wounded a human heart. 
His last, his lightest, was winged with prayer, 
And he shot it forth through the yielding air. 
No eareful aim the preacher took, 

For he turned to heaven his upward look, 

Yet it pierced a heart both hard and proud, 
The hardest heart in all the crowd. E. G. 


+ er 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





crossing the river, | should very much shorten 


the remainder of my walk, but should find | 


greater di ifficulty in keeping on my feet with 
the fierce storm of wind and snow beating 
against me in great gusts, After a moment’s 
yause, however, 1 determined on the river. 
But the blast—how it shook me! till fear 
whispered, “ You will perish in this storm.” 
I had been going up the river to find the 
beaten path to cross; when lo! as I turned 
into it, directly across, up the bank a little 
way, could be seen the beacon-lights of home. 
There the y.were, twinkling in the many win- 
dows, beckoning me on, and se eming to whis- 


Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 16th inst. 

Great Brrrais.—The Irish Church bill was re- 
ported to the House of Commons, from the commit- 
tee, on the 13th, several amendments were proposed, 
and the bill recommitted, with the understanding 
| that the vote on its third reading shall be taken on 
the 3lst inst. The Secretary of War, in reply to 
some intimations which had been made, said the 
government had no intention of countermanding the 
orders for the reduction of the troops in Canada, 
under existing circumstances. 

The leading London journals continue to discuss 
the questions connected with the rejected treaty 
respecting the Alabama claims, generally agreeing 
in the sentiment that Great Britain, in that treaty, 
{made all the concessions that could be fairly de- 
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manded, and that to go farther is quite inadmis- 
sible. 

In the House of Lords, on the 13th, in reply to 
some remarks of Earl Russell, in which he depre- 
cated John Bright’s land scheme for Ireland As 
likely to unsettle the people, and urged the govern- 
ment to state clearly its intentions, the Colonial 
Secretary said the government was not prepared to 
declare its policy, nor was he authorized to express 
an opinion on Bright’s plan. 


France.—Considerable political agitation pre- | 


vailed in Paris, at the latest accounts, in connection 
with the approaebing elections. Four public meet- 
ings in different parts of the city were dispersed by 
the police on or before the 12th inst., and several 
others on the 14th, and ata later date, a number 
of persons were arrested for making disturbances at 
political assemblies. The Prefect of Police issued 
an order prohibiting gatherings in the streets in 
the vicinity of electoral meetings. On the 16th, a 
warning from the government was placarded about 
the city, declaring that a renewal of the recent dis- 


orderly assemblages and demonstrations would not | 
be tolerated. Instructions were issued to prefects, | 


advising them to dissolve any meeting likely to 
lead to disturbance, and to enforce strictly the law 
prohibiting political meetings within five days of an 
election. The excitement was said to be great, 
especially in those sections of the city where the 
Liberal party was strongest, and the authorities 
were taking extraordinary measures to prevent 


disorder. 


Sparyx.—On the 15th, after considerable discus- | 


sion, the Cortes rejected an amendment to the Con- 
stitution, in favor of making Spain a federal repub 
lic. The vote stood 182 to 64. A proposition for a 
triennial Directory, to be appointed by the Cortes, 


was then introduced, but after a long debate was | 


also rejected. 


Avstria.—The Emperor, in closing the session of | 
P - | and the test oath required of several officers. 


the RKeichsrath, on the 14th, made a speech con- 
gratulating the Chambers on the improvement in 
the situation of Austria since 1856, and the friendly 
a.rangements made with Hungary. He declarei 
that peace was indispensable to national presperity, 
and that the present relations of Austria with other 
Powers assured him of its continuance. He trusted 
that the reforms lately enacted by the Reichsrath 
would become the basis of harmonious relatious be- 
tween the Church and the State. 


GerMany.—The gover: of Bavaria hs: -|4- s 
#ERMANY.—The government of Bavaria has ad | 15th Constitutional amendment, the Senate by 13 


dressed a circular note to those of France, Austria, 
Prussia, Baden and Wurtemberg, inviting those 
Posers to a conference to be held in Manich, for 
the purpose of preserving the rights of the State 
against the Ckurch. 


Sovra AMERICA.— s dvices fre a- | P : : 
Sovra America.—The latest advices from Para | of the Domeersite tomers of the Bouse reolened 


guay gave no accounts of any movement on the 
part of either of the contending armies. At the 
end of 3d mo, it was not expected that the Allies 
would be ready to advance in less than two months. 
Their army was said to have shown signs of insub 
ordination when ordered to march into the interior. 
The U. S. Minister was reported to have arrived at 
Asuncion. 

Cusa.—The reports of engagements, as usual, are 
eoutradictory, and there appears reason to believe 
that no important conflicts have occurred, and the 


rainy season coming on will preclude active opera- 
tions for some time. 


Domestic.—Chief Justice Chase, on the 10th inst., 
delivered an opinion in the Circuit Court at Rich- 
mond, Va., on an appeal from the decision of Judge 
Underwood in the District Court, which declared 


|null a sentence passed by Judge Sheffey of the 
| State Court, on the ground of the ineligib lity of 
the latter under the 14th ameniment. Judge Chase 
held that a State government in Virginia had been 
recognized by Congress throughout the war, first at 
Wheeling and then at Alexandria; and that Sheffey 
having been appointed nnder this government, was 
a legal Judge so far as it was concerned. On the 
question whether, being ineligible, he was removed 
by the operation of the J4th amendment, Jadge 
Chase considered that a construction of any legal 
provision which must necessarily occasion great 
public ahd private injury must never be preferred 
to one which would cause less, if not absolutely re- 
quired by the terms of the enactment; and to de- 
clare past legal proceedings void would tend to 
produce anarchy. The l4th amendment was not self- 
enforcing, but needed to be enforced by subsequent 
legislation. After Judge Underwood’s decision was 
delivered, Congress provided for removing ineligible 
Officers, thus showing that they were regarded as 
officers de facto. The decision of the District Court 
was reversed, and the original prisoner was remanded 
to the Sta e authorities. 

In a suit against the city of Richmond, Va., to 
compel the redemption of small notes issued by it 
during the war, Judge Chase has decided that, being 
issued to aid the rebellion, they cannot be redeemed. 
The Legislature which authorize! them being de 
fucto a Legislature, had power to grant such author- 
ity, and if they had been issued for a lawful pur- 
pose, and not to subvert the government, they 
would be liable to redemption. 

The President has issued a proclamat ion, in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress on that subject, 
designating 7th mo. 6th as the time for submitting 
the Constitution of Virginia to a popular vote for 
confirmation or rejection; and submitting to a sepa- 
rate vote the cl uses relating to the disfranchise- 
ment of certain class-s for engaging in the rebellion, 


The first passenger train through from Sacra- 
mento on the Pacifie Railroad, arrived at Omaha on 
the 16th, with about 500 passengers, though proba- 
bly all were not through passengers. 

Six steamboats were burned at the levee at Cin- 
ciunati on the night of the llth inst., the fire origi- 
nating from the upsetti g or explosion of a kero- 
sene lamp. Four or five lives were believed to have 
been lost, but it was not certainly kaown, 

The Legislature of Connecticut has ratified the 


yeas to 8 nays, the House by 126 to 104. In the 


| Indiana Legislature, in which by agreement, after 


the ‘vacancies caus-d by the resignation of some 


|} members had besn filled, the consideration of the 


amendment was postponed to the 13th, all but two 


on that day, leaving that body again without a 
quorum. In the Senate, when the amendment was 
jtaken up, the Democratic members present an- 
| nounced that they had sent their resignations to the 
Governor that u orning, but the presiding officer de- 
cided that the Senate had no official notice of the 
fact, and a vote being taken, he declared the amend- 
| ment ratified by a vote of 27 to 1, eleven members 
| present not voting. The next day the Governor 
notified the House of the resignation of 42 of its 
members. A motion was made to adopt the joint 
resolution of ratification, when objection was made 
| that there was nota quorum. The Speaker ruled 
(that this might be considered as an appeal; the 
| House sustained his decision, and then the reso- 
| lution was passed, yeas 57, nays none, three mem- 
| bers refusing to vote. 





